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Samas-sum-ukin the eldest son of Esarhaddon.' — By Chris- 
topher Johnston, Professor in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

Esarhaddon, King of Assyria, died on the 10th day of 
Marcheshvan, 669 B. C., 2 while on his way to Egypt in com- 
mand of an expedition against that country. The succession to 
his dominions had been settled by the King before his departure, 
and his son Asur-bani-pal had been solemnly proclaimed heir to 
the throne of Assyria, receiving in that capacity the homage of 
the nobles and people, while another son, Samas-sum-ukin, had 
been designated as King of Babylon. These dispositions were 
duly carried into effect, but matters had not run as smoothly as 
might appear upon the surface. Winckler 3 has shown that, in 
all probability, Esarhaddon originally intended to bequeath to 
his son Samas-sum-ukin the succession to his entire dominions, 
and perhaps even to make Babylon the real capital of the 
empire. This design was opposed by the national Assyrian 
party headed by Asur-bani-pal, and the King, after an unavailing 
resistance, was eventually forced to a compromise whereby he 
was only able to save the kingship of Babylon for his favorite 
son. Even this reservation was doubtless distasteful to the 
nationalist party, but they were unable to carry their point 

1 Abstract of a paper read before the American Oriental Society, at 
Washington, April 7th, 1904. Since sending this article to the editors 
of the Journal, I have received Dr. Bruno Meissner's article Samassum- 
uhin und Asurbanipal published in MVAG, 1904, pp. 181-184. Although 
Dr. Meissner's interpretation of the Assyrian letter (Harper's Letters, 
No. 870), which I translate below, differs from my own in a number of 
points, I am glad to have the independent support of so able an Assyri- 
ologist for my view that the letter is addressed to Esarhaddon by a 
member of the national Assyrian party and refers to the political com- 
promise, first pointed out by Winckler (Forschungen, I, 415 ff.) whereby 
Asurbanipal succeeded to the throne of Assyria, while Samas-sum-ukin 
became king of Babylon. Dr. Meissner has, of course, not overlooked 
the important reference to Samas-sum-ukin as Esarhaddon's eldest son. 

2 Not 668 ; c/. Sanda's paper Das Todesjahr Assarhaddons in Mitteil- 
ungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 7 (1902) pp. 85-89. 

3 Altorientalische Forschungen 1, 415 ff. 
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further and, after all, Samas-sum-ukin, though King of Baby- 
lon, would still he a vassal of Assyria and could be held in 
proper subjection. His subsequent career, the great rebellion 
that he organized against his brother, and his tragic death by 
fire in 647 B. C, are well known. 

In a number of passages Samas-sum-ukin is referred to as the 
axu talimu of Asur-bani-pal, a phrase which Delitzsch (HW. 
707 ; AL 4 191) renders twin brother. Assyr. talimu, however, 
seems to mean not twin but companion, equal, and is appropri- 
ately applied by Asur-bani-pal to his brother Samas-sum-ukin in 
respect to the royal dignity they possessed in common. 1 On 
other grounds, moreover, it is hardly probable that the brothers 
were twins. Samas-sum-ukin was certainly the son of a Baby- 
lonian mother, 2 and this very fact tended to prejudice against 
him the powerful nobles who led the national Assyrian party. 
It is most unlikely that, had Asur-bani-pal been a twin brother 
of Samas-sum-ukin, or even a son of the same mother, this 
anti-Babylonian party would have supported his pretensions to 
the throne of Assyria, and have placed in him their hopes of a 
reversal of his father's policy. The very object and aim of 
the revolutionary movement which brought him to the throne 
required that he should be in all respects a true Assyrian, free 
from all taint of Babylonianism. 

The motives which would induce Esarhaddon to make Samas- 
sum-ukin his successor are, in part at least, apparent. His 
Babylonian sympathies are well known, and doubtless the influ- 
ence of his Babylonian wife was not without effect, but he was 
not the man to take such a step upon purely sentimental grounds. 
Babylon had been for ages the holy city, the Mecca of Western 
Asia. Historically she was the legitimate capital of the empire, 
and her people still brooded sullenly over the memory of the 
days when Assyria was merely one of her provinces. Compro- 
mises of all kinds had been tried without effect; the Babylonians 
could never be brought to accept without reserve the rule of 
the Assyrian usurpers. Babylon was, moreover, most favora- 
bly situated on the great highway of commerce running from 
the far east along the Euphrates to the Mediterranean coast, 

1 Of. C. F. Lehmann, SamSsumuMn (Leipzig, 1892) i, pp. 23-33 ; Jensen 
in Schrader's KB. 6, 434. 

2 Winckler, Forschungen, I, 417, n. 1. 
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and the rich traffic brought boundless wealth to her gates. If 
the ancient city could be established as the capital of the 
empire under a king ruling there legitimately, according to 
Babylonian ideas, and at the same time holding sway by right 
of birth over Assyria, the possibilities were magnificent. Such 
a king, reconciling all difficulties and jealousies by a judicious 
and tactful policy, could unite the historic prestige, the culture, 
and the commercial advantages of Babylon with the military 
strength of Assyria, and rule over a united empire from the 
Persian Gulf to the Nile. If then Esarhaddon actually cher- 
ished the idea of transferring the capital from Nineveh to Baby- 
lon, he was doubtless moved in great measure by these consid- 
erations. In selecting Samas-sum-ukin as his successor he prob- 
ably counted upon his son's birth making him acceptable to the 
Babylonians, but there must have been some show of reason to 
satisfy the Assyrian party. Of the necessity of placating this 
party the king was certainly well aware, and he would hardly 
have attempted to disinherit Asur-bani-pal in favor of a younger 
brother. If, however, Samas-sum-ukin were the eldest son of 
Esarhaddon, he would be the natural heir to the throne, and the 
king would then have a legitimate reason for leaving his domin- 
ions to his favorite son, who was in all respects likely to carry 
out his father's policy. That this was actually the case, that 
Samas-sum-ukin was indeed the eldest son of Esarhaddon would 
seem to be a fact. In Harper's Assyrian and Babylonian 
Letters (No. 870) is an address to the King from a person whose 
name is obliterated, but who was probably a priest. The text 
is, unfortunately, badly mutilated in some places, but the most 
important portion is well preserved. The letter may be rendered 
as follows: 

TRANSLATION. 

To the king, my lord, thy servant ! Greeting to 

the King, my lord ! May Nebo and Marduk bless my lord, the 
King ! A thing displeasing in heaven the King, my lord, has 
wrought upon earth, and it has been revealed to thy son. Thou 
hast formed a plot, thou hast entrusted to him the sovereignty 
over Assyria, (and) thou hast appointed thine eldest son to be 
king in Babylon ******* -j^ ting, my lord, in (the mat- 
ter of his) royal sons has done what is not good for the land of 
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Assyria. My lord, the King ! From the rising of the sun until 
the sun is high Asur is gracious to thee. Look upon these thy 
noble sons and let thy heart rejoice. Let the King, my lord, 
dismiss (?) this ill-omened thought from his mind ********* 

TRANSLITERATION. 

OBVERSE. 

Ana sarri beliia 
Aradka ******** 
L'A Sulrnu ana Sarri beliia ! 
ftJVabtt a Mdrduk ana sarri beliia 
5. UkrubH ! Sa ina SamS Id eqiruni 
Sarru belt ina qaqqiri etdpaS, 
uJctallim ana pan mdrika. 
KIT. Sitittu tartdkas, sarrdtu 
sa mat ASsur ina pdnisu tussadgil, 
10. aplaka rabil ana Sarruti 
ina JBdbili lassdkan. 

REVERSE. 

*********** garru beliia 
ina Sarrdni mdrS la tabtu 
ana mat ASsur epuS. JJrnd, 
Sarru belt, istu napdx SamSi 
5. adi rabd SamSi Asur ittdnnaka. 
Mdrika annate damquti dugul 
libbaka M xadt. Dabdbu 
Id damqu sarru iStu eli UbbiSu 
\lise\li ina libbi teniS ****** 
The remaining lines are all mutilated. 

Notes. 

Instead of eqiruni, egiruni or epiSuni might be read, but 
eqiruni (*1p*) seems to suit the context best. 

For qaqqiru as a byf orm of qaqqaru see Meissner's Supple- 
ment, p. 85 b . 
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The words KU situtu tartakas offer some difficulty. KU is, 
of course, a determinative indicating that the following word is 
the name of some garment or texture, while sittitu must be con- 
nected with Heb. sUi ' warp in a loom ' (a-rrjixtov, stamen) ; see 
Moore in PAOS. 1889, p. clxxviii, and Driver in the translation of 
Leviticus (in the Polychrome Bible) p. 77, 1. 9. Assyr. satu, 
as the name of some kind of garment or stuff, occurs in VR. 15, 
5 e. f., while sutu, evidently from the same stem, is found in VR. 
14, 43 b . Assyr. situtu tartakas may therefore mean: thou hast 
made fast the (threads of) the warp, i. e. thou hast prepared 
the web for weaving, thou hast formed a plot. In the same 
way we use to warp in the sense of fabricating, plotting, and 
web for plot, scheme. Of. also rikiltu 'plot, conspiracy' (Senn. 
5, 15) from rakdsu 'to bind' (Heb. "It^p). 1 

I take ittdnnaka as a syncopated form for ittdnanaka from 
PK, (HW. 101"); cf. Del. Gr. §§37 b ; 97. 

Although no names are mentioned, the allusions in the text 
leave no room for doubt that the letter is addressed to Esarhad- 
don and refers to the king's two sons Asur-bani-pal and Samas- 
sum-ukin. There was no other Assyrian monarch who made 
one of his sons King of Assyria, the other King of Babylon. 
The letter was, of course, inspired by Asur-bani-pal, and was 
doubtless written when he first learned the terms of the com- 
promise his father had determined to make. He aimed to 
secure for himself an undivided sceptre and he was naturally 
disinclined to share the rule with his brother. As to his con- 
tention that the proposed arrangement was not good for the land 
of Assyria, subsequent events proved that he Was entirely right. 
In any case, however, the writer of the letter distinctly states 
that Samas-sum-ukin was the eldest son of Esarhaddon. 

1 I am indebted to Prof. Haupt (or this illustration. 



